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LETTERS  TO 

Berlin,  Friday,  May  15,  ’47. 

Dear  Heart:— Your  father  gave  me 
your  letter  this  morning  at  the  session, 
and  in  consequence  I  hardly  know 
what  subject  was  discussed,  or  at 
least,  lacked  energy  to  form  a  clear, 
conscious  conception  of  it.  My 
thoughts  were  in  Reinfeld  and  my 
heart  full  to  overflowing  of  care.  I  am 
submissive  in  all  that  may  happen,  but 
1  cannot  say  that  I  should  be  submis¬ 
sive  with  gladness.  The  chords  of  my 
soul  become  relaxed  and  toneless  when 
I  think  of  all  possibilities.  1  am  not, 
indeed,  of  that  self-afflicting  sort  that 
carefully  and  artfully  destroys  Its  own 
hope  and  constructs  fear,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  God’s  will  to  separate 
us  now — for  every  reason  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it;  but  I  know  that  you  are  suf¬ 
fering,  and  I  am  not  with  you,  and  yet, 
if  I  were  tliere,  I  could  perhaps  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  your  tranquillity, 
to  your  serenity,  were  it  only  that  I 
should  ride  with  you— for  you  have 
no  one  else  for  that.  It  is  so  contrary 
to  all  my  views  of  gallantry,  not  to 
speak  of  my  sentiments  for  you,  that 
any  power  whatever  should  keep  me 
here  when  I  know  that  you  are  suf¬ 
fering  and  I  could  help  and  relieve 
you;  and  I  am  still  at  war  with  niy- 
) 
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self  to  determine  what  my  duty  is  be¬ 
fore  God  and  man.  If  I  am  not  soon¬ 
er  there,  then  It  Is  fairly  certain  that 
I  shall  arrive  in  Reinfeld  with  your 
father  at  Whitsuntide,  probably  a 
week  from  to-morrow.  The  cause  of 
your  illness  may  be  deeper,  or  perhaps 
it  is  only  that  the  odious  Spanish  flies 
have  affected  you  too  powerfully. 
Who  Is  this  second  doctor  you  have 
called  in?  The  frequent  changing  of 
doctors,  and,  on  one’s  own  authority, 
using  betweentimes  all  sorts  of  house¬ 
hold  remedies,  or  remedies  prescribed 
for  others,  I  consider  very  bad  and 
wrong.  Choose  one  of  the  local  doc¬ 
tors  in  whom  you  have  the  most  con¬ 
fidence,  but  keep  to  him,  too;  do  what 
he  prescribes  and  nothing  else,  nothing 
arbitrary;  and,  if  you  have  not  confl- 
dence  In  any  of  the  local  men,  we  will 
both  try  to  carry  through  the  plan  of 
bringing  you  here,  so  that  you  may 
have  thorough  treatment  under  the 
direction  of  Brelers,  or  some  one  else. 
The  conduct  of  j'our  parents  in  regard 
to  medical  assistance,  the  obstinate  re¬ 
fusal  of  your  father,  and,  allied  to 
that,  your  mother’s  arbitrary  changing 
and  flxed  prejudices,  in  matters  which 
neither  of  them  understand,  seem  to 
me,  between  ourselves,  indefensible. 
He  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  a  child, 
and  an  only  child  at  that,  must  em¬ 
ploy  for  her  preservation  all  the  means 
that  God  has  made  available,  and  not 
become  careless  through  fatalism  o’* 
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gelf-sufliclency.  If  writing  tires  you, 
ask  your  mother  to  send  us  news. 
Moreover,  It  would  seem  to  me  very 
desirable  if  one  of  your  friends  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  you  until 
you  are  better.  Whether  a  doctor  can 
help  you  or  not— forgive  me,  but  you 
cannot  judge  of  that  by  your  feelings. 
God’s  help  is  certainly  decisive,  but  it 
is  just  He  who  has  given  us  medicine 
and  physician  that,  through  them,  His 
aid  may  reach  us;  and  to  decline  it  in 
this  form  is  to  tempt  Him,  as  though 
the  sailor  at  sea  should  deprive  him¬ 
self  of  a  helmsman,  with  the  idea  that 
God  alone  can  and  wdll  give  aid.  If 
He  does  not  help  us  through  the 
means  He  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
then  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
bow  in  silence  under  His  hand.  If 
you  should  be  able  to  come  to  Zimmer- 
hausen  after  Whitsuntide,  please 
write  to  that  effect  beforehand  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  your  illness  should  become 
more  serious,  I  shall  certainly  leave 
the  I.andtag,  and  even  if  you  are  con¬ 
fined  to  your  bed,  I  shall  be  with  you. 
At  such  a  moment  I  shall  not  let  my¬ 
self  be  restrained  by  such  questions  of 
etiquette— that  is  my  fixed  resolve. 
You  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  I  have 
long  been  helping  you  pray  that  the 
Lord  may  free  you  from  useless  des- 
r»ondency  and  bestow  upon  you  a 
heart  cheerful  and  submissive  to  God 
—and  upon  me,  also;  and  I  have  the 
firm  confidence  that  He  will  grant  our 
requests  and  guide  us  both  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  Him.  Even  though  yours 
may  often  go  to  the  left  around  the 
mountain,  and  mine  to  the  right,  yet 
they  will  meet  beyond. 

The  salt  water  has  already  gone 
from  here.  If  you  are  too  weak  for 
riding,  then  take  a  drive  every  day. 
When  you  are  writing  to  me,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  badly  in  the  least,  stop  im¬ 
mediately;  give  me  only  a  short  bul¬ 
letin  of  your  health,  even  if  it  is  but 
three  lines,  for,  thank  Heaven,  words 


can  be  dispensed  with  between  us— 
they  cannot  add  or  take  away  any¬ 
thing,  since  our  hearts  look  into  each 
other,  eye  to  eye,  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  though  here  and  there,  behind  a 
fold,  some  new  thing  is  discovered,  a 
strange  thing  it  is  not.  Dear  heart, 
what  stuff  you  talk  (excuse  my  rude¬ 
ness)  when  you  say  I  must  not  come 
If  I  would  rather  stop  in  Zimmerhau- 
sen  or  Angermiinde  at  Whitsuntide! 
How  can  I  take  pleasure  anywhere 
while  I  know  that  you  are  suffering, 
and,  moreover,  am  uncertain  in  what 
degree?  With  us  two  it  is  a  question, 
not  of  amusing  and  entertaining,  but 
only  of  loving  and  being  together, 
spiritually,  and  If  possible,  corporeally; 
and  if  you  should  He  speechless  for 
four  weeks— sleep,  or  something  else— 
I  would  be  nowhere  else,  provided 
nothing  but  my  wish  were  to  decide. 
If  I  could  only  “come  to  your  door,”  I 
would  still  rather  be  there  than  with 
my  dear  sister;  and  the  sadder  and 
sicker  you  are,  so  much  the  more.  But 
the  door  will  not  separate  me  from 
you,  however  ill  you  may  be.  That  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  slave  mutinies 
against  his  mistress.  .  .  . 

Your  faithful  B. 

Berlin,  May  26,  ’47. 

Dearest:—.  .  .  If  I  were  only  through 
with  the  Landtag  and  the  delivery  of 
Knlephof,  could  embrace  with  you  in 
health,  and  retire  with  you  to  a  hunt¬ 
ing-lodge  in  the  heart  of  green  forest 
and  the  mountains,  where  I  should  see 
no  human  face  but  yours!  That  is  my 
hourly  dream;  the  rattling  wheel- 
work  of  political  life  is  more  obnox¬ 
ious  to  my  ears  every  day.  Whether 
it  is  your  absence,  sickness,  or  my  lazi¬ 
ness,  I  w’ant  to  be  alone  with  you  in 
contemplative  enthusiasm  for  nature. 
It  may  be  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
which  always  makes  me  long  for  what 
I  have  not  And  yet,  I  have  you,  you 
know,  though  not  quite  at  hand;  and 
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still  I  long  for  you.  I  proposed  to  your 
father  that  I  should  go  with  him;  we 
would  immediately  have  our  banns 
published  and  be  married,  and  both 
come  here.  An  apartment  for  married 
people  Is  empty  In  this  house,  and  here 
you  could  have  had  sensible  physi¬ 
cians  and  every  mortal  help.  It 
seemed  to  him  too  unbecoming.  To 
you,  too?  It  seems  to  me  still  the  most 
sensible  thing  of  all,  if  you  are  only 
strong  enough  for  the  trip.  If  the 
Landtag  should  continue  longer  than 
to  the  0th  of  June— which  I  still  hope 
it  will  not— let  us  look  at  the  plan 
more  carefully  .  .  . 

Your  faithful  B. 

Schbnhausen,  Friday,  May  28,  ’47. 

My  poor,  sick  Kitten:— In  regard  to 
your  illness,  your  father’s  letter  has 
calmed  my  anxiety  somewhat  as  to 
the  danger,  but  yours  was  so  gloomy 
and  depressed  that  it  affected  me  de¬ 
cidedly.  My  dear  heart,  such  sadness 
as  finds  expression  there  Is  almost 
more  than  submission  to  God’s  will; 
the  latter  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
the  cause  of  your  giving  up  the  hope, 
I  might  say  the  wish,  that  you  may  be 
better,  physically,  and  experience 
God’s  blessing  here  on  earth  as  long 
ns  may  be  in  accordance  with  His  dis¬ 
pensation.  You  do  not  really  mean  it, 
either— do  you,  now?— when.  In  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  you  say  that  nothing 
whatever  interests  you  genuinely,  and 
you  neither  grieve  nor  rejoice.  That 
smacks  of  Byron,  rather  than  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  You  have  been  sick  so  often 
in  your  life,  and  have  recovered— have 
experienced  glad  and  sad  hours  after¬ 
wards;  and  the  old  God  still  lives  who 
helped  you  then.  Your  letter  stirred 
in  me  more  actively  than  ever  the 
longing  to  be  at  your  side,  to  fondle 
you  and  talk  with  you. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  In  your 
opinion  about  July,  and  I  would  urge 
you  strongly,  too,  on  this  point  to  side 


with  me  against  your  parents.  When 
a  wife,  you  are  as  likely  to  be  sick  as 
when  a  fiancee— and  will  be  often 
enough,  later;  so  why  not  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  likewise?  I  shall  be  with  you 
as  often  as  I  am  free  from  pressing 
engagements,  so  whether  we  are  to¬ 
gether  here  or  in  Reinfeld  makes  no 
difference  in  the  matter.  We  do  not 
mean  to  marry  for  the  bright  days 
only;  your  ill  health  seems  to  me  an 
utterly  frivolous  impediment.  The 
provisional  situation  we  are  In  now 
is  the  worst  possible  for  me.  I 
scarcely  know  any  longer  whether 
I  am  living  in  Schdnhausen,  in 
Reinfeld,  in  Berlin,  or  on  the 
train.  If  you  fall  sick,  I  shall  be 
a  sluggard  in  Reinfeld  all  the  autumn, 
or  however  long  our  marriage  would 
be  postponed,  and  cannot  even  associ¬ 
ate  with  you  quite  unconstrainedly  be¬ 
fore  the  ceremony.  This  matter  of  a 
betrothed  couple  seventy  miles  apart 
is  not  defensible;  and,  especially  when 
1  know  you  are  ailing,  I  shall  take  the 
journey  to  see  you,  of  course,  ns  often 
ns  my  public  and  private  affairs  per¬ 
mit.  It  seems  to  me  quite  necessary 
to  have  the  ceremony  at  the  time  al¬ 
ready  appointed;  otherwise  I  should 
be  much  distressed,  and  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  It.  Don’t  sell  Brunette  Just 
now;  you  will  ride  her  again  soon.  I 
must  be  in  Berlin  at  noon  for  a  con¬ 
sultation  about  plans  for  to-morrow. 
Farewell.  God  strengthen  you  for  joy 
and  hope. 

Your  most  faithful  B. 

Berlin,  Sunday,  May  30,  ’47. 

Tr6s  ch&re  Jeanneton: — Your  letter  of 
day  before  yesterday,  which  I  have 
just  received,  has  given  me  profound 
pleasure  and  poured  Into  me  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  more  joyous  essence;  your 
happier  love  of  life  is  shared  by  me  Im¬ 
mediately.  I  shall  begin  by  reassur¬ 
ing  you  about  your  gloomy  forebod¬ 
ings  of  Thursday  evening.  At  the 
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very  time  you  were  afflicted  by  them 
I  was  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  I  had 
long  missed,  of  living  once  more  in  a 
comfortable  Scbbnhaus  bed,  after  I 
had  suffered  for  weeks  from  the  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  couch  in  Berlin.  I 
slept  very  soundly,  although  with  bad 
dreams— nightmares— which  I  ascribed 
to  a  late  and  heavy  dinner,  inasmuch 
as  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day — consisting  in  viewing  many 
promising  crops  and  well-fed  sheep,  to¬ 
gether  with  catching  up  with  all  sorts 
of  police  arrangements  relating  to  dike. 
Are  and  roads— couid  not  have  occa¬ 
sioned  them.  You  see  how  little  you 
can  depend  upon  the  maternal  inheri¬ 
tance  of  forebodings.  Also  in  regard 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Landtag 
excitement  upon  my  health,  I  can  com¬ 


pletely  reassure  you.  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  what  I  needed— physical  exercise 
—to  offset  mental  excitement  and  ir¬ 
regular  diet.  .  .  .  My  plan  about  Ber¬ 
lin  and  the  wedding  immediately,  etc., 
was  certainly  somewhat  adventurous 
when  you  look  at  it  in  cold  blood,  but 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  change  from 
July.  If  I  am  to  be  tormented,  as  you 
say,  with  an  “unendurable,  dispirited, 
nervous  being,”  it  is  all  the  same  to  me 
in  the  end  whether  this  torment  will  be 
imposed  upon  me  by  my  fiancee  or— 
forgive  the  expression— by  my  wife.  In 
either  case  I  shall  try  to  bear  the  mis¬ 
fortune  with  philosophical  steadfast¬ 
ness;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  so  bad  that  I  must  dig  deeper 
and  seek  Christian  consolation  for  it. 

Your  very  faithful  B. 


FIRE !  • 


A  thought  dashed  in  her  brain.  She 
turned  her  head  as  though  some  one 
had  called  her,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes 
startled.  Then  she  smiled  a  little  at 
the  fancy.  Certainly  it  was  absurd. 
Everybodj'  was  out  with  all  that  hub¬ 
bub  and  plenty  of  time.  But  again 
that  thought  dashed  in  her  brain; 
again  she  felt  as  though  some  one  had 
called  her.  How  often  had  she  known 
Mrs.  Hollingshead  to  be  away  and  the 
careless  maid  to  lock  the  boy  in.  She 
saw  Theodore,  with  his  curls  and 
eager  dark  eyes,  with  his  childish 
hands.  She  knew,  then,  that  she  was 
called. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
A  body  of  smoke  rolled  in,  sucked 
toward  the  open  window.  She  felt  its 
harsh  sting  in  her  throat  and  eyes. 
The  interior  of  the  hotel  was  a  huge 

•  The  story  of  Eva.  By  Will  Payne.  Copy¬ 
right,  1901.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
•1.00. 


chimney,  enveloped  in  a  thick  brown¬ 
ish  cloud,  fold  upon  fold  of  which 
gently  stirred,  softly  stole  this  way 
and  that,  as  though  moving  with  a 
power  of  its  own.  A  long  black 
streamer,  unrolled  from  the  smoky  in¬ 
ferno  of  the  court,  drew  itself  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  along  the  top  of  the 
opposite  corridor,  giving  off  as  it  went 
little  feather  sprays  of  the  darker  sub¬ 
stance  into  the  brown  haze. 

Eva  tried  to  think  of  various  safe¬ 
guards  against  suffocation  by  smoke 
that  she  had  heard  of— something 
about  sponges  and  wet  cloths  wrapped 
about  the  head.  But  there  was  no 
time.  She  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  made  her  way  toward  the  court, 
which  was  now  a  crater-like  well  of 
smoke.  No  dre  was  visible— only  the 
thickening,  noiseless,  gently  stirring, 
deadly  pall,  spreading  everywhere. 

She  began  coughing  at  once.  In  a 
moment  water  ran  from  her  dim  eyes. 
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wbicb  smarted  as  tbougb  they  were 
ou  Ore.  Instinctively  sbe  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth.  She  could  not  run  be- 
(;ause  of  the  diflQculty  of  breathing. 
Already  there  was  a  sense  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  in  her  lungs.  Her  nerves  tight¬ 
ened  at  the  intimate  touch  of  danger, 
at  the  hand  laid  upon  her  by  this  near 
agency  of  death.  The  smoke  was 
thicker  at  the  court.  She  found  the 
banister  with  her  hand,  and  stumbled 
down  the  stairs  with  shut  eyes.  Be¬ 
fore  she  got  across  the  corridor  below, 
a  great  rushing  and  humming  began 
in  her  brain.  Her  coughing  was  only 
a  little  spasmodic  bark,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  racked  her  lungs  painfully.  She 
reached  the  door  to  the  Hollings- 
head  apartment  It  was  locked. 
She  felt  her  way  along  to  the  next 
door  that  opened  to  Mrs.  Hollings- 
liead’s  room,  and  found  the  knob. 
That,  too,  was  locked.  She  felt  a  kind 
of  furious  terror,  in  which  her  failing 
strength  seemed  to  come  back  to  her. 
Everything  warned  her  that  the  time 
was  short— and  this  stupid,  impervious, 
locked  door!  Sbe  seized  the  knob  and 
shook  it  furiously.  She  beat  against 
the  oak  panels.  She  put  her  face  close 
to  the  door  and  managed  to  cry, 
“Theodore!  Theodore!” 

And  at  once  the  child’s  voice,  close 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  piped: 
“That  you.  Aunt  Eva?  Take  me  out! 
Take  me  away!”  From  the  tone  of  the 
voice  she  knew  that  he  had  been 
weeping. 

She  gathered  herself  desperately  and 
called:  “Is  the  key  there?” 

“No,  Nellie  took  it,”  came  the  child’s 
voice.  “What’s  all  the  noise  for?  It’s 
getting  all  smoky  in  here.” 

She  perceived  that  her  presence  com¬ 
forted  and  quieted  him. 

“It’s  all  right,  dear.  Walt,”  she  ar¬ 
ticulated  hoarsely. 

Sbe  had  been  spending  too  much  ef¬ 
fort.  The  rushing  in  her  ears  became 
a  roar,  which  seemed  to  knead  her 


brain.  Her  breath  w'as  only  a  gasp 
t(»  the  base  of  her  throat.  Even  as  she 
clutched  the  knob  to  support  herself, 
looking  wildly  about  for  a  weapon 
with  which  to  force  the  stout  door,  sbe 
felt  her  eyelids  becoming  heavy  like 
lead;  sbe  was  sensible  of  an  obliterat¬ 
ing  stupor  hanging  over  her,  seeking  to 
extinguish  her;  but  all  the  time,  far 
within  those  increasing  folds  of  insen¬ 
sibility,  her  will  was  bright  and  clear. 

She  stumbled  out  to  the  wide  hall  be¬ 
fore  the  elevator  landing,  and  laid  hold 
of  a  large  upholstered  chair.  With  the 
effort  to  move  it,  the  muscles  of  her 
body  seemed  suddenly  turned  to  water. 
Her  knees  gave  way.  She  fell  half 
across  the  chair.  This  failure  of  her 
body  struck  into  that  deep,  undimmed 
place  where  her  will  shone  w’lth  the 
sharpest  fear  she  had  ever  known.  In 
this  failure  of  her  good,  strong  limbs 
she  seemed  to  feel  herself  bodily 
clutched  in  by  death.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  aware  of  a  wide,  red 
licking  of  flame  bursting  out  some¬ 
where  through  the  smoke  down  in 
the  court.  Abruptly,  as  though  that 
searching  arrow  of  fear  had  touched  a 
new  spring,  she  experienced  an  instant 
of  tense,  impassioned  calm,  in  which 
she  reached  beyond  humanity,  beyond 
life.  It  was  not  an  invocation,  not  a 
prayer.  It  was  a  tremendous  instant, 
in  wdiich  she  summed  herself  all  up 
and  offered  herself  to  God  for  His  help 
as  though  she  had  a  birthright  to  it. 

She  got  to  her  feet  and  began  drag¬ 
ging  the  chair  toward  the  door.  Her 
brain  was  a  mere  lump,  a  slow,  clumsy 
machine  of  a  single  motion.  Dragging 
the  chair  to  the  door,  she  stepped  to 
the  seat,  then  to  the  arm;  then,  dully 
clenching  her  teeth  and  steadying  her¬ 
self  as  best  she  could  against  the 
surface  of  the  door,  she  climbed 
to  the  broad  upholstered  back 
of  the  chair.  With  several  blows 
of  her  flst  she  broke  the  glass  in  the 
transom.  Her  starved  lungs  took 
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ill  long  breaths  of  the  clearer 
air  of  the  room.  Reaching  in, 
she  unfastened  the  catch  and 
liushed  the  transom  open.  The  space 
admitted  her  head  and  shoulders.  Lit¬ 
tle  Theodore  was  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  where  he  had  run  to 
dodge  the  pieces  of  glass  when  Eva 
had  broken  the  transom.  There  was 
not  much  smoke  inside,  though  it  be¬ 
gan  trailing  in  now  through  the  bro¬ 
ken  transom. 

Little  Theodore,  wondering,  fright¬ 
ened,  but  comforted  by  Eva’s  presence 
and  obedient,  dragged  up  the  chairs  as 
she  directed,  and  finally  built  a  pile 
oil  which  he  mounted  until  she  could 
seize  his  wrists  and  pull  him  up.  The 
slight,  agile  child  easily  wriggled 
through  the  transom,  and  he  and  Eva 
slid  and  rolled  together  to  the  floor. 
The  child  sprang  up  laughing  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cough.  “My,  how  smoky!”  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  terrified  glee. 

The  smoke,  however,  seemed  to  be 
lightening.  There  were  the  red  lick¬ 
ings  of  flame  at  the  bottom  of  the 
court,  and  the  fiery  breath  came  up  to 
them  on  the  stairs;  but  the  smoke  was 
less.  Before  they  reached  the  upper 
floor,  they  heard  the  shouts  of  the  flre- 
men  breaking  into  the  court  and  the 
splash  of  water.  They  reached  the 
apartment  and  entered-  By  the  open 
window,  in  the  fresh  air,  Eva’s  lungs 
began  to  expand  and  the  deadly  obses¬ 
sion  to  lift  from  her  brain.  Presently 
she  felt  steady  enough  to  get  a  drink 
of  water.  Theodore,  too,  was  thirsty. 
Eva  gave  him  the  cup,  and  watched 
him  as  he  clasped  it  in  his  baby-like 
hands,  holding  it  eagerly  to  his  Ups, 
drinking  greedily— a  midget  man,  a 
softer  and  sweeter  imitation  of  human¬ 
ity  in  title,  so  helpless  and  so  precious. 
They  had  said  scarcely  a  word.  Eva 
had  not  the  strength,  and  Theodore 
was  vaguely  overawed. 

When  they  returned  to  the  window, 
the  boy  climbed  to  her  lap.  “How  did 


you  come  to  be  alone,  Theodore?”  she 
asked.  It  was  as  she  supposed.  The 
maid  had  gone  away  and  locked  him 
in.  He  nervously  lisped  his  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  alarm,  the  knocking  on  the 
door,  the  shouting  and  the  running, 
which  filled  him  with  fear  so  that  he 
hid  behind  a  chair  crying  to  himself 
without  knowing  why.  He  cuddled 
closer  to  her  in  the  recollection,  bur¬ 
rowing  bis  bead  against  her  breast 

“I  guess  if  you  hadn’t  come,  I’d  been 
all  smoked  to  death!”  be  concluded, 
with  infantile  resentment. 

She  folded  him  closer  in  her  arms 
with  a  kind  of  Immense  reverence. 
She  thought,  with  a  great  exultation, 
“This,  at  least,  I  did.”  The  boy,  un¬ 
derstanding  nothing  but  her  love  and 
protection,  got  his  arm  around  her 
neck  and  kissed  her  cheek.  At  the 
touch  of  his  soft,  moist  little  lips,  a 
new  quality  entered  Into  her  love  of 
him.  The  mother  suddenly  saw  him 
as  an  image  of  her  child  that  was  to 
be.  She  felt  an  indescribable  melting, 
an  Immense  joyous  surrender,  which 
again  seemed  to  transport  her  beyond 
life.  It  all  came  to  her  mind  in  a  great, 
high  clearness— the  effort  she  had 
made,  her  nearness  to  death,  how  her 
love  had  been  answered.  She  was  no 
longer  afraid  of  anything  that  might 
be  before  her.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  be  afraid.  Her  love  had  sufficed  for 
Theodore.  It  would  suffice  for  her  own 
child.  That  thought  Intoxicated  her 
with  joy.  She  wished  only  to  do  more, 
to  give  more,  to  love  more.  Nothing 
else  mattered.  In  her  joy  there  was  a 
sense  of  holiness.  The  broad  sunshine 
outside  over  the  gravel  roof  seemed 
to  speak  to  her  spirit.  At  once  she 
wished  to  get  away,  to  leave  the  ho¬ 
tel,  as  though  her  going  down  and  out 
were  a  symbol  of  her  readiness  to 
meet  the  world.  She  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  out.  The  corridors  had 
been  steadily  clearing  of  smoke.  She 
heard  the  splash  of  water  and  the 
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shouts  of  the  firemen  below.  She  took 
Theodore  by  the  band.  They  left  the 
apartment. 

The  stairway  was  clear  enough.  As 
they  descended  through  the  deserted 
body  of  the  hotel,  the  voices  of  the 
firemen  working  on  the  first  fioor  and 
the  steady  swish  and  rush  of  water 
became  more  distinct  Evidently  the 
tire  w’as  rapidly  subsiding. 

They  came  to  the  ground  fioor.  A 
score  of  strange  figures,  envel¬ 
oped  in  long  rubber  coats,  topped 
by  huge  rubber  helmets,  moved  in  the 
court.  Two  long  lines  of  hose  were 
laid  on  the  tile  fioor  of  the  Michigan 
Avenue  entrance,  and  the  fioor  ran 
with  water.  No  one  noticed  the  woman 
and  child.  Eva  lifted  Theodore,  hold¬ 
ing  him  like  a  sack  under  her  arm, 
gathered  her  skirts  and  started  over 
the  wet  fioor  to  the  Michigan  Avenue 
entrance,  beyond  which  she  could  see 
a  strip  of  fiagging,  the  asphalt  of  the 
street  and  the  walk  on  the  other  side, 
ail  still  and  empty  in  the  sunshine  as 
though  the  street  were  quite  deserted. 
Two  firemen,  hurrying  in,  stared  at  her 
in  surprise,  but  said  nothing.  She 
went  on  to  the  door. 

A  rope  had  been  stretched  across  the 
avenue  a  little  above  the  hotel.  A  line 
of  policemen  stood  guard  over  it.  A 
great  crowd  of  people,  intent,  watch¬ 
ing,  silent,  pressed  up  to  the  rope, 
choking  the  avenue  from  wall  to  wall, 
stretching  back  in  an  unbroken  mass 
halfway  up  the  block. 

*««*•«* 

At  once  Eva  was  aware  of  a  focal 
point,  a  drama,  there  in  the  cleared 
arena  before  the  hotel— which  was  a 
sort  of  stage,  with  this  great,  spread¬ 
ing  mob  for  an  audience. 

On  the  broad  fiagging  toward  the 
comer,  a  little  aside  from  the  fire  en¬ 
gine,  four  brawny  policemen  held  a 
captive,  and  the  captive  was  Philip. 
He  was  hatless  and  disordered.  His 
vest  had  been  ripped  open  in  the  strug¬ 


gle,  his  necktie  pulled  awry,  one  end  of 
his  collar  unfastened.  There  was  a 
bloody  smear  over  bis  cheek  where  he 
bad  been  struck.  The  policemen  held 
him  bard.  The  eight  mighty  bands 
were  upon  him,  gripping  his  arms  and 
shoulders.  He  had  been  pounded  and 
overwhelmed,  but  be  still  struggled 
mechanically,  trying  to  pull  first  one 
arm  and  then  the  other  from  the 
brawny  grasp  which  pressed  into  the 
fiesb,  exerting  all  his  muscles  to  liber¬ 
ate  first  one  wrist,  then  the  other,  like 
a  passionate  child  that  cannot  give  up 
even  when  resistance  is  quite  useless. 
His  face  was  drawn  and  distorted. 

He  had  driven  up,  to  find  the  hotel 
on  fire,  surrounded  by  people,  guarded 
by  policemen.  The  sight  bad  turned 
him  mad.  To  his  impassioned,  over¬ 
wrought  mind,  it  seemed  that  Eva 
must  still  be  up  there,  in  danger,  per¬ 
ishing.  He  had  burst  through  the 
crowd.  He  had  fought  furiously  with 
the  policemen,  unable  to  explain  any¬ 
thing,  unable  to  listen  to  anything, 
only  seeing  her  all  the  time  in  mortal 
danger,  perishing  before  bis  eyes.  He 
had  been  beaten  and  overwhelmed.  He 
kept  trying  uselessly  to  free  his  arms, 
no  longer  knowing  where  he  was  or 
what  was  happening,  everything  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  like  an  unsubstantial 
dream,  his  fiooded  mind  still  full  of  the 
immense  blind,  inarticulate  passion  to 
fight  bis  way  through  to  her,  sobbing 
witlessly  over  his  helplessness  like  a 
constrained  child. 

A  deep,  elemental  emotion  of  pity 
infected  those  who  could  see  Philip’s 
drawn,  working  face  and  the  tears 
dropping  from  his  eyes.  His  height 
and  breadth,  bis  heroic  size,  his  great 
bodily  strength  which  made  the 
brawny  policemen  hold  him  hard,  bis 
ineffectual  efforts  to  free  himself,  his 
choked  sobs  as  be  stood  bareheaded 
and  disordered  in  the  eyes  of  that  mul¬ 
titude,  of  which  he  was  only  vaguely 
aware,  made  him  seem  like  a  big. 
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whipped  child.  The  exposure  of  his 
foolish  struggle  and  his  punishment 
before  that  great  crowd  moved  those 
who  could  see  it  to  a  deep  pity.  It 
was  like  seeing  one  of  the  blind  ele¬ 
mentary  instincts  visibly  at  work. 
The  policemen  themselves  felt  it  One 
of  them  picked  up  Philip’s  hat  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  and  began  stroking 
his  shoulder  as  one  might  try  to  quiet 
a  frantic  child. 

“There  old  man!  There!  You’re  all 
right  now,’’  said  the  policeman  sooth¬ 
ingly. 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice  Philip 
turned  his  drawn,  working  face  toward 
the  man,  staring  blindly  at  him  as 


though  he  would  ask  the  man  to  help 
him. 

Eva,  coming  to  the  door,  saw  the  hat 
put  on  the  captive’s  head— in  an  instant 
saw  that  it  was  Philip.  Theodore 
slipped  from  her  arms.  She  ran  for¬ 
ward.  When  the  policeman  spoke  and 
Philip  looked  around  at  him,  she  stood 
before  them,  her  lips  apart,  speech¬ 
less,  her  whole  mind  in  her  eyes. 

The  policemen  saw  her,  and  under¬ 
stood  by  an  Intelligence  nimbler  than 
the  brain  that  this  speechless,  amazed 
woman  claimed  the  big  child  who  had 
fought  so  witlessly  to  enter  the  hotel. 

“Phil!’’  she  gasped. 


ORANJE  BOVEN ! * 

Said  the  Sea  to  the  Dutchman,  “Ho,  make  way! 

For  the  march  of  the  Flood  is  mine. 

Shall  the  bar  of  thine  arm  my  coursers  stay. 

In  the  charge  of  my  whelming  brine?” 

To  the  Sea  said  the  Dutchman,  “Ho,  stand  back! 

I  bide  for  the  dole  and  fee. 

To  the  hands  that  serve  and  the  loins  that  lack; 

And  a  hail  to  the  Strong  and  Free. 

In  the  might  of  the  Lord  of  the  Deep  I  stand,  and  I  set 
His  bounds  to  thee. 

“A  bound  in  the  Dyke,  and  a  mete  in  the  Dune, 

And  a  stay  in  the  stout  Sea-wall. 

In  the  swing  of  my  spade  is  the  eagle’s  rune, 

Tho’  the  Norland  ravens  squall. 

And  the  silt  shall  flow  and  the  clod  shall  grow. 

From  Zeeland  to  Zuyder  Zee; 

And  a  man  shall  a  freeman’s  foothold  know. 

Where  the  arm  of  a  man  is  free. 

For  the  lord  of  the  Dutchman’s  land,  the  lord  of  the 
Dutchman’s  love  shall  be. 

“Flambeau  and  falchion,  shackle  and  rack 
In  the  lust  of  a  ‘Holy’  hate 
No  glut  of  carnage,  rapine  and  sack, 

Nor  a  Thousand  Fears,  can  sate. 

•  The  War-Cry  of  William  the  Silent.  Written  for  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  Her 
Malesty,  Qneen  Wllhelmina,  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  “For  Charlie’s  Sake”  and  Other  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  By  John  Williamson 
Palmer.  Copyright,  1901,  by  the  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  Price  $1.00  net. 
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No  tear  for  truth,  and  no  shudder  for  shame. 

No  Christ  for  the  brand  and  pike; 

Only  the  rage  of  tiie  ‘Beggar’s’  claim. 

And  the  roar  of  the  cloven  dyke. 

Only  the  arm  of  the  Lord  upheaved,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  to  strike.” 

Said  the  Sea:  “O  Nederland!  Alone, 

You  battle  against  the  stars. 

For  Brill’s  hoarse  cry.  and  Alkmaar’s  groan, 

I  storm  at  your  stubborn  bars. 

In  Helliger  Lee  your  Rachels  weep. 

In  Leyden  your  children  die. 

Death  unto  Life.  Deep  unto  Deep, 

And  my  tides  leap  at  the  cry. 

Set  wide  your  gates  to  my  hosts,  and  sound  your  pealing 
trumpets  high!” 

‘‘Oranje  Boven!”— Fate  Is  mute. 

And  the  Silent  soul  is  lord, 

‘‘Oranje  Boven!”— Trump  and  lute 
Walt  on  the  grim,  dumb  sword. 

When  the  brand  is  cold,  and  the  blade  is  rust. 

And  the  gyve  and  the  rack  are  shows. 

When  the  bones  of  the  Brave  enrich  the  dust 
Where  a  Leyden  garden  grows— 

Then  the  organ  swell  of  the  Sea  shall  tell  how  Neder¬ 
land  uprose. 

On  Ysscl’s  flanks,  with  thrifty  sails. 

The  windmills  churn  the  air. 

Where  erst  a  Viking’s  galley  rails 
Their  bossed  shields  laid  bare. 

I  dream  that  the  high-beaked  triremes  sweep 
A  path  for  the  hordes  of  Rome, 

As  I  rock  in  a  Asher’s  boat,  asleep, 

In  the  lee  of  a  hedger’s  home. 

While  the  bells  are  chiming  a  Psalm  of  Rest  from  stori^ 
tower  and  dome. 

And  Thou,  O  fairest  flower  of  Peace, 

Child  of  a  happy  star! 

Glories,  and  guerdons  of  increase. 

Wreathe  thy  ancestral  Lar. 

White  Righteousness  in  thine  array. 

And  on  thy  shield  Renown, 

Honor  shall  celebrate  thy  day. 

And  Law  salute  thy  crown. 

While  grass  shall  grow  and  water  flow,  and  the  ships 
sail  op  and  down. 
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Mr.  Barrie  is  at  work  upon  a  novel 
which  will  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

M.  Jules  Verne,  who  has  just  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  serious  illness,  is  engaged 
upon  his  ninety-ninth  novel. 

A  tall  Celtic  cross  of  granite  has 
been  erected  over  the  grave  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Muller  in  Holywell  church¬ 
yard  at  Oxford. 

Justice  Goodrich’s  Forefathers’  Day 
address  on  “The  Bench  and  the  Bar  as 
Makers  of  the  American  Republic’’  is 
published  by  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  It  is 
thoughtful,  inspiring  and  patriotic,  as 
befits  the  occasion  and  the  theme. 

The  admirers  of  the  late  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Yonge  and  her  works  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  funds  to  place  a  memorial 
of  her  in  Otterbourne  church,  where 
she  worshipped,  and  to  erect  a  new 
reredos  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Fuller’s  “Ten  Days 
Abroad’’  is  a  sprightly  little  narrative 
which  would  be  worth  while  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  show  how  much 
may  be  done  with  only  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  abroad,  if  one  has  energy,  good 
humor  and  the  seeing  eye.  The  book 
is  published,  with  Illustrations,  by  the 
School  News  Company,  New  York. 

“Gail  Hamilton’s  Life  in  Letters’’ 
which  Ijee  &  Shepard  announce  for 
publication  in  September,  will  be 
awaited  with  much  Interest.  “Gall 
Hamilton’’  was  a  keen  observer  and 
a  pungent  writer;  and  she  had  more 
opportunities  of  acquaintance  in  polit¬ 
ical  as  well  as  literary  circles  than 


any  other  American  woman  of  her 
generation.  Her  letters  can  hardly 
fail  of  having  a  lively  personal  Interest. 

According  to  “Literature,”  the  spring 
publishing  season  in  London  brought 
little  encouragement  to  publishers  or 
booksellers.  The  books  that  have  sold 
exceptionally  well  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Many  of  the 
more  Important  books  announced  a 
few  months  ago  have  been  again 
shelved  for  the  autumn. 

The  hero  of  “The  Devil’s  Plough”— 
Anna  Farquhar’s  romance  of  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Anne  of  Austria— is  a  Jesuit 
priest  who  impersonates  his  twin 
brother,  of  whose  sudden  death  he 
alone  knows,  with  no  more  culpable 
motive  than  curiosity;  is  drawn  beyond 
bis  first  purpose  by  the  charms  of  a 
lady  of  the  court;  and  finally  ends  the 
struggle  with  his  conscience  by  under¬ 
taking  a  desperate  mission  to  the  sav¬ 
ages  of  the  New  World.  The  subject 
itself  will  be  distasteful  to  many,  but 
it  is  not  handled  recklessly,  and  the 
outcome  is  the  dominance  of  duty. 
Full  of  picturesque  incident,  the  story 
will  attract  readers,  L.  C.  Page  &  (’’o. 

Sixth  in  their  attractive  series  of 
‘  Stories  of  Modern  American  Life” 
Harper  &  Bros,  publish  “Westerfelt” 
by  Will  N.  Harben.  The  writer’s 

name  will  be  recalled  with  especial 

pleasure  in  connection  with  his 

sketches  of  Northern  Georgia,  which 
appeared  last  winter.  His  present 

story  has  the  same  picturesque  back¬ 
ground,  but  portrays  the  tragic,  rather 
than  the  humorous  and  pathetic  as¬ 
pects  of  that  primitive  mountain  life. 
Thwarted  love,  revenge  and  remorse 
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are  the  passions  that  shape  the  plot 
and  each  is  seen  in  its  boldest  and 
crudest  form,  untempered  by  any  con¬ 
ventionalities.  The  character  of  the 
bero  himself  is  a  more  complex  one 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it 
is  well  drawn  and  consistent.  Told  in 
a  vigorous,  direct  style,  and  full  of  in¬ 
cident,  the  story  holds  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  end. 

A  work  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  describe  as  “monumental”  is  “The 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia”  the  first  volume 
of  which  has  Just  been  published  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  The 
same  breadth  of  conception  and  gener¬ 
ous  enterprise  which  were  manifest  in 
the  making  of  the  “Standard  Diction¬ 
ary”  have  entered  into  this  new  un¬ 
dertaking  of  the  same  house.  The 
plan  contemplates  twelve  large  vol¬ 
umes,  each  of  about  seven  hundred 
quarto  pages.  More  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  in 
Kurope  and  America  are  co-operating 
in  contributing  the  articles  which  are 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  work;  yet  the 
uork  Itself,  while  it  represents  the 
fruits  of  the  most  painstaking  scholar¬ 
ship,  is  not  meant  primarily  for  schol¬ 
ars,  but  for  the  ordinary  reader  who 
may  be  Interested  In  Hebrew  tradition, 
custom,  literature  and  history.  The 
first  volume  fully  confirms  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  solidity  and  thoroughness  made 
by  the  preliminary  announcements. 

Loyalty— loyalty  to  love,  to  country, 
to  family,  to  beauty,  to  the  ideal— is 
the  keynote  of  Henrietta  Dana  Skin¬ 
ner’s  striking  novel,  “Heart  and  Soul.” 
Her  hero  is  a  youth  of  mingled  French 
and  Irish  blood,  orphaned  by  the  San 
Domingo  massacres,  and  reared  by  his 
grandfather  in  the  traditions  of  a  high- 
minded  and  chivalrous  ancestry.  The 
scene  of  the  story  shifts  rapidly  from 
Detroit  when  the  underground  railway 
is  In  action,  to  Paris,  with  the  allure¬ 


ments  of  student  life.  New  York  in  the 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  the 
Southern  States  during  the  struggle, 
and  Washington  directly  after  it;  then 
back  again  to  Michigan,  where  the 
lumber  interests  are  being  developed, 
to  Halifax,  at  the  height  of  its  “gay 
season,”  to  North  Carolina  in  the  re¬ 
construction  period,  and  to  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  Commune.  The  de¬ 
tail  is  skilfully  elaborated,  and  .  a 
donble  thread  of  mystery  and  romance 
binds  together  the  incidents  of  an  in¬ 
genious  plot  Harper  &  Bros. 

“The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck”  are 
not  love  letters  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
since  three  quarters  of  them  were 
written  after  his  marriage.  But  as  the 
expression  of  an  affection  reasonable, 
tranquil  and  assured,  and  at  the  same 
time  deep  and  tender,  they  are  delight¬ 
ful  reading.  There  is  passing  com¬ 
ment  on  public  affairs  and  on  social 
life— sometimes  sententious,  often 
charmingly  whimsical- but  the  domes¬ 
tic  interest  is  always  first.  Bismarck 
suggests  a  Berlin  remedy  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  croup;  begs  that  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  “eat  for  pleasure;”  has 
“dreamed  of  whipping  the  youngster 
and  must  apologize  to  the  dear  little 
duffer;”  hopes  his  speeches  will  not  be 
Judged  by  the  newspaper  reports;  has 
been  seized  by  “the  lumbago  in  un¬ 
usual  perfection;”  passes  on  to  his 
wife  pleasant  things  said  of  her;  urges 
her  not  to  stint  herself  of  sleep  nor 
overtax  her  eyes,  and  not  to  “wear  loo 
tight  dresses;”  has  “a  bad  conscience, 
seeing  so  many  beautiful  things”  with¬ 
out  her;  and  “wants  to  make  her  a  lot 
of  presents  with  his  saved-up  pay.” 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  In  the  whole 
volume,  nor  scarcely  one  without  a 
vivid,  quotable  sentence.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  anything  in  the  line  of 
recent  autobiography  more  whole¬ 
some,  cheering  and  satisfactory.  Har¬ 
per  &  Bros. 
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